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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
<r. 


1HERE is a quaint passage in one of 
Mr. Henry Wotton’s letters, writ- 
ten in 1600: ‘‘Every man’s proper 
mansion, house and home, being 
the theatre of his hospitality, the 
seate of his selfe fruition, the 
comfortable part of his own life, 
the noblest of his son’s inherit- 
ance, a kind of private princedom, 
nay, the possession thereof, an epitome of the whole 
world, may well deserve, by these attributes, ac- 
cording to the degree of the master, to be delight- 
fully adorned.’’ This sentiment is equally true 
to-day, and there are few who in some measure, at 
least, do not attempt to put it into practice. That 
the majority of people signally fail to attain their 
purpose does not in any way lessen the propriety of 
the endeavor. 

It is a great pleasure, then, to discover, after 
diligent search, a home in which the ‘‘adornment”’ 
has been truly successful, as is apparent in the house 
of Mr. Edward Ryerson, here in Chicago. Unlike 
many dwellings much spoken of, which have been 
decorated and furnished by professionals, this one 
bears everywhere the stamp of individuality and the 
personal thought and love of its owners. 

The hall carries one back involuntarily to the 
time when the chief events in the life of the family 
centered here, and there is a depth and width, as 
befits a generous hospitality, exceptional in a town 
house of moderate size. 

The walls, of a dull Indian red, are stencilled 
with a geometrical design in brownish yellow, the 
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high wainscoting is of oak, richly grained, and 
finished without too much polish. The panels are 
plain, while the frame work is enriched with carving. 
On the east side of the room is the fire-place, with 
a receding chimney-breast of oak, containing a panel 
of stamped leather, while over it hangs, in truly 
ancient manner, a gun and powder flask, a game bag 
and riding crop, giving to this end of the room a 
very sportsmanlike appearance, which is still further 
heightened by the screen to the left of the fire- 
place, made of the feathered breasts of wild ducks. 
On either side of this deep chimney-breast are ingle- 
nooks of decided comfort and invitation, while over 
them are two oval convex windows, of Tiffany glass, 
the light filtering gratefully through bull’s eyes of 
orange, red and brown. On the opposite side is the 
oak staircase, occupying the entire depth of the 


room, and balancing in weight the fire-place, just 
described. Against the stair side, and making the 
dominant note of color on the west side of the room, 


hangs a quaint, gilt-framed mirror of the Colonial 
period. Underneath is an old mahogany stand, 
while well in front is an old-fashioned sofa, uphol- 
stered in dull red velvet. This end of the room, 
including the stairway, is decorated with numerous 
palms, ferns and rubber plants, which here, as almost 
universally, have been placed in every unoccupied 
portion of the house, giving to the whole interior an 
effect of ‘‘leafiness,’’ as unusual as it is charming. 
The table is of oak, heavily carved, and supports a 
most unique lamp; the bowl,of Spanish earthenware, 
is of a splendid rich, deep green, while the shade, of 
Favrile glass, is of the same color. A small but im- 
portant detail is the incrusting of the brass work with 
verdigris, which carries the dark green of the bowl 
into the light green of the shade by an easy gradation. 

The main rug, which practically covers the floor, 
was chosen for its harmony with walls and wood- 
work, while above the doorway, leading to the 
library, is an open-work transom of carved wood, 
stained a dull green, which, both in design and color, 
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corresponds with the growing plants. Over all, and 
adding to the strength and character of the room, is 
the panelled oak ceiling, supported by exposed 
beams. 

Directly opposite the entrance door is the library. 
Smaller than the hall, it is evidently, as it should 
be, the family room, containing not only the books, 
but the piano, writing table, and other articles of 
daily use. The mantel on the right of the room is 
of black oak, with two shelves supporting books, 
pottery and photographs. It is broad and low, and 
serves merely as a frame work for the pinkish grey 
bricks which surround the fire-place. To the right 
of this are the books, in long, low cases, covering 
the entire wall space, and giving with their gay 
bindings, color and tone to this portion of the room. 

The north end of the room is a bay of two win- 
dows, containing boxes of plants, which are also 
conspicuous in other parts of the room. The piano 
is near the door, and on the left wall the lounge, 
with its generous allowance of cushions. The walls 
are wainscoted high here, and, above the wood, are 
of a yellowish green, making a good background for 
the pictures. A house which is not home-like and 
inviting, no matter how good in a technical sense, is 
a failure; from this standpoint, the library is 
especially successful, having an air of comfort and 
ease. 

From the hall on the left, one enters the drawing- 
room. Here the eyes rest first, and with fullest 
delight, on the rug, a wonderful luminous yellow, at 
once gold and orange; mellowed, dimmed and en- 
riched with time and wear, simple in design, and 
without a border. When it has done its service on 
the floor, some shadowy corner may be illumined 
with its weave of sunshine. 

The wood-work here, including the mantel, is 
painted a faint mauve color. The tiles are of beau- 
tiful opaque glass, and in color, a combination of 
blue, green, yellow andivory. The walls,of a green- 
ish blue, are overlaid, sides and ceiling, with a gold, 
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arabesque design. Over the upper window glass is 
repeated the leaf tracings, and beneath them hang 
curtains of a cream brocade, powdered with pink 
roses and lined with pink silk. 

The furniture here is mahogany, upholstered 
with flowered brocade, in blue and gold. The man- 
tel on the right is very old, and quite delightful in 
its simplicity of outline. Against the north wall is 
a fine colonial sofa, done in an unusual shade of 
green velvet, with cushion covers of blue and yellow 
shadow silk, the whole being a very successful color 
combination. 

In the dining-room, opening from the hall, to the 
right of the e ntrance door, the broad south window 
commands an attractive glimpse of the lake. The 
walls are of sage green, with a design of leaves, in 
varying shades of green and brown. The wood-work 
is of mahogany. The dado, of mahogany-colored 
matting, loosely interlaced, and applied with large 
copper nails. The rug suggests copper and mahog- 
any. The hangings are of copper-colored velour, 
with bands of mahogany cloth, with East India em- 
broidery. The side-board, buffet, tables and chairs are 
all of mahogany, the only exception being a cleverly- 
fashioned screen, of palm leaves, carved from hard 
wood, stained green, with an underground of gold. 
There is over the side- board, hanging by chains from 
the picture moulding, a glass cup-board, especially 
designed for the table glass, which is highly decora- 
tive, with its gay-colored contents. The mantel- 
piece, the salient feature of the room, occupies the 
greater part of the east wall space. It is admirable 
in design, its wood a rich dark mahogany, while 
little cabinet places are lined with leather, orna- 
mented with a design of copper nails. There are 
some fascinating sliding panels along the face of the 
shelf, similarly treated ‘with nails. Some gourds, of 
strong, yellowish brown, with two or three jugs and 
flagons, serve here as decoration. 

The bay window is crowded with tall rubber 
plants and spreading palms, while swinging boxes 
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are filled with ferns. Family portraits and photo- 
graphs of family homes ornament the walls, while 
on a mahogany panel, over the mantel, lettered in 
copper, is this motto, written for Mrs. Ryerson, by 
her father, Donald G. Mitchell: 

‘*Not Bread, nor Meat, nor Wine 


But Fire on Hearth, and Cheer in grateful Hearts, 
Make Home Divine.” 


aS 
NG DS 


A NOBLE ART. 


iT is said that Bedford, the famous 
en binder, was once severely taken to 
task by a customer, who claimed 
that a certain piece of book-binding 
had been very badly done, and was, 
in fact, defective. In proof of 
this, he handed Bedford the vol- 
. ume, calling his attention to the 
gaping cracks that showed within and next the back. 
Bedford examined it a moment and then exclaimed, 
impatiently, ‘‘But you’ve been reading it.”’ 

This bears the mark of slander, but we can easily 
perceive the germ of truth within the irony. Who 
does not sympathize with the bibliophile in his fond- 
ness for the clothing, type and paper of a well-made 
book, and appreciate the loving care with which he 
cherishes his treasures? If he errs sometimes in 
giving too much value to things that are, after all, 
merely externals, we can easily forgive him, for his 
foible hurts no man, and only brings to him a gentle 
joy. 
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It is a common thing to speak of royal sports and 
pastimes, and quite as well we may consider the 
noble art of book-binding as indeed a royal recrea- 
tion. Many famous examples of the art were done 
for royal patrons, and bore the royal devices upon 
their covers. Kings were among the first and great- 
est patrons of the artists, and their commissions 
were most eagerly sought and faithfully carried out. 
Grolier, first and greatest patron of them all, was 
king’s treasurer and governor of Milan, and Francis 
I, his royal master, was himself a collector and 
enthusiast of no mean note. The roses of York and 
Lancaster are blazoned on the most glorious treas- 
ures in the great Museum, and the golden lilies 
adorn the sumptuous volumes once owned by kings 
of France. The histories of nations may be read by 
noticing the progress of this art, and barren is the 
state that has no lovers of the craft of bibliopegy. 

The combination of manual dexterity and sense 
of color and proportion, required of the successful 
artisan, make it extremely difficult to reach the 
grade of master, and the names of such can be con- 
tained within a few short lines. Here is no art sur- 
rendered to the god of Hurry, and carried out to the 
tune of spinning pulley-wheels. From stitching to 
end papers, the human hand is engine, belt and 
countershaft, and carries impulses direct from brain 
to task and full accomplishment. A sewing-frame, 
a sheet of steel, a keen-edged blade, a metal stamp 
or two, and here are all the tools that give us Grolier 
or Le Gascon. From Canevarius to Cobden-Sander- 
son they have not changed, nor will they change in 
future. All else is held within the master’s brain. 
With cunning hand and patience infinite, he pares 
the soft morocco or applies the shining gold, that 
glows and burns imperishable. And through each 
stage and process, like some flower or growing 
thing, it seems to ripen and expand, until it blooms 
in red and gold and green, a work that gladdens 
every seeing eye. It is as much a work of art as a 
painting, gem or symphony. In harmony, propor- 
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tion, sense of color, it has infinite resource and 
charm, and only gains with age and use. Its colors 
fade and deepen, until they reach more subtile har- 
monies, and within some close drawn curtained 
room, with rain and beating storm upon the outer 
wall, and on the hearth the cheerful blaze, it bathes 
in the light and gives back to the crackling fire a 
glow that charms one like some deep-toned music. 
No wonder that the full-fledged book-collector will 
scrimp himself of daily food, to help him gain some 
envied volume for his own; and then there is always 
the consoling thought that books will always find a 
market—a pleasant figment that, being never 
brought to the test, still remains an undenied asser- 
tion. No one has ever heard of such an action. It 
is as incredible as atrocious, but still it serves to lull 
uneasy conscience and does as well as any other 
plea. For what true lover would think of parting 
with such friendly treasures, except in last resort 
and bitter tribulation? Home, jewels, he might bar- 
ter, but never, while life still remains, the silent 
folios behind the glazed partitions. 

Like a few other pursuits which seem to thrall 
men with peculiar charms, it has the virtue of infin- 
ite possibilities. Perfection is unattainable. The 
field is limitless. He never can, nor does he really 
hope, to possess the fully rounded and complete 
collection, but there is always the glorious vista, 
and by ‘“‘hitching his wagon to astar,’’ he has the 
range and movement of celestial travel. He lies of 
nights and dreams of having on his oaken shelves 
Grolier and Maioli, and sees himself the object of 
the gloating eyes of the whole world of amateurs. 
He thinks of himself sometime in an indefinite and 
beatific future, the proud possessor of the perfect 
book, the crown of all the ages, with leaves of vel- 
lum, blackest ink and richest rubrication, its covers 
gilt, with cunning handiwork, and on its inner cover 
the significant ‘‘Zz Libris,’’ that betokens it his own. 
And, meanwhile, in the interval, he will watch and 
wait and gather simpler things for present consola- 
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tion. He will haunt the dusty trays of the sellers 
of old books and hope, for paltry recompense, to 
find some first edition concealed within two dingy 
covers, for he is altogether conscienceless, and would 
use the most questionable of methods to obtain his 
sinister ends. For one must know that ‘“‘all is fair 
in love and war and book-collecting,’’ provided only 
that he gains the end in view. Many a man of tried 
and serious virtue would barter soul and country, if 
only there were proper recompense in shape of 
incunabula or monk-made missal. 

He will risk the demon of dyspepsia by sitting on 
a nickel-plated stool and bolting dubious pastry, 
only to get a half-hour’s browsing time in basement 
salesroom, and all for love of his pursuit. 

And, really, it is almost worth the struggle, for 
books are own companions, and laugh or weep with 
us, give counsel, admonition, courage. They stand 
at call, in silent line, with arms presented, servants 
most loyal, comrades true as steel. 


WORKSHOP RECONSTRUCTION, BY 
C. R. ASHBEE: A REVIEW. 


\IREFERENCE in an article in the 
first number of The House Beauti- 
ful started in the mind of one who 
read it, that certain train of thought 
which proceeds hestitatingly, seek- 
ing the cure for certain ills. The 
reference in question had regard to 
the artistic poverty of the contem- 
porary output of furniture and articles of daily use; 
the mental search which it instigated, reverted 
naturally to the English arts and crafts movement 
and, by the sequence of Morris and Crane, ended 
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inevitably in Ruskin. Midway in the line, memory 
presented Mr. C. R. Ashbee with a brightly illumi- 
nated recollection of his book ‘‘Workshop Recon- 
struction.”? As an exposition of a sincere and earn- 
est attempt to remedy an admitted evil in days when 
far too many protests expend themselves in diatribe 
and fulmination, this book has a most grateful char- 
acter; though republished in America it is perhaps 
not as widely known as it should be, for diatribe and 
fulmination, after all, indicate a certain state of 
the popular mind and to such Mr. Ashbee’s work 
will surely appeal. Since it deals frankly with the 
whole field of industrial art, not even shirking ma- 
chinery; since protests are many and remedies which 
have been carried into execution, are only too few, 
The House Beautiful, which depends so largely 
upon the workshop, welcomes such a sympathetic 
volume and gladly esteems it a duty to introduce 
it to those who have not encountered it. 


The title page is significant, and reads: 


‘‘A FEW CHAPTERS ON WORKSHOP 
RECONSTRUCTION AND CITIZENSHIP, 
BY C. R. ASHBEE, M. A., ARCHITECT, 
KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.”’ 


Published by the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
Essex House, Mile End Road, London. 


The introduction of citizenship makes it at once 
evident that Mr. Ashbee’s ideal is a high one and 
reminds us of that which is too often forgotten, that 
if the effect of modern industrial articles upon our- 
selves, isso painful, what must be the reaction upon 
the people whose lives are spent in making them. 
Mr. Ashbee’s outlook, therefore, embraces a higher 
ideal of citizenship as a result of the higher order of 
artistic merit in the workshop, proceeding from his 
proposed conditions. In other words given certain 
relative conditions, the effect on a man of his work will 
be thedevelopment of the higher possibilities of his 
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character, and the expression of this character in his 
work inevitable, replacing the present barren state 
with a human interest. It is really the question of 
national expression in art or ‘‘the higher produc- 
tion ’’ reduced to the individual. We all know that 
there is a certain rapport between the art and the 
conditions of certain periods. Mr. Ashbee seeks to 
establish an agreable rapport. 

The basis of this idea is perhaps stated as explicitly 
as possible by M. Taine in his prefatory note to 
L’Ideal dans L’ Art. 

‘*Nous avons dit que l’ceuvre d’art a pour but 
de manifester quelque caractére essentiel on sail- 
lant . . . Pour cela l’artiste se forme l’idée de 
ce caractére, et d’aprés son idée, il transforme, 1’ob- 
jet réel. Cet objet ainsi transformé, se trouve con- 
forme a l’idée.”’ 

The difficulty at present, in Mr. Ashbee’s estima- 
tion, is that in the ease of most articles, one man 
‘*se forme l’idée.’? Then another man or ten other 
men translate each a little piece of it, into material 
form. Their interest can be imagined; the tone of 
their lives dependent upon such a decimated in- 
terest in their work must be deplored. 

This state is what Mr. Ashbee calls ‘‘supply pro- 
duced on false and artificial systems and he insists 
that part of what we have to do is to alter this and 
influence supply by workshop reconstruction.’’ Then 
he asks, ‘What is our artistic standard to be?’ 
And in his reply lies the important point of his argu- 
ment as far as workshop reconstruction is concerned. 
Much else depends on education and a recognition 
of the various social movements now in action. The 
author’s views on art education are valuable to Ameri- 
ca as showing what to avoid when we shall start state 
art education, but at present they have special refer- 
ence to England: his explanation of his attitude 
toward ‘‘the greater underlying workmen’s move- 
ment of the raising of the standard of life’’ is one 
of the most interesting parts of the book and is too 
important for condensation, though we may briefly 
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state that in Mr. Ashbee’s mind the social problem 
has priorclaim to the artistic. The answer to the 
question quoted above, however, can be derived from 
the quotation of a single paragraph. 

‘** And what is our artistic standard to be? The 
public hall, the west end drawing room, the suburban 
parlor, the shop front, the commercial article, 
we believe they are not somehow as good as 
they might be; how are we to judge them, how know 
when a thing is to be approved? Shall we take the 
advertisement on the outside of the pill box? or 
believe the honied words of the bagman? or be daz- 
zled by the fashionable acclamations at an academy 
soirée? or the concenses of opinion thundered forth 
by ademocratic press? I answer the artistic standard 
is the artist, the productive standard the producer. 
Whether he work in his studio in Holland Park, or 
in his sweating den in Whitechapel, it is to the 
artist, the producer, that we must look, he is the ulti- 
mate unit in whom and in whose life lies the determi- 
nation of the standard, he has the standard within him. 
It is well that in our instructive citizenship we 
should bear this constantly in mind, let us remember 
it when we hold in our hands anything made today 
for our service. The ‘‘commercial article”’ for 
instance made not to use but to sell. Let us ask our- 
selves ‘‘ where was the producer, and what manner 
of man was he?’”’ ‘‘This frame of mine, this bit of 
carving, this iron rail, does it bear upon it evidence 
of having been made with pleasure by the man that 
made it? Has it any individuality? If it has none 
then I’ll none of it.’? Ido not say that everything 
produced without pleasure, will in the end be useless, 
but that its ultimate utility to the community will be 
regulated by the pleasure of its production to the 
individual, and if it professes to be a work of art it 
must bear on it the stamp of human individuality, 
that betoken, pleasure of production.”’ 

How far away we are from such a consummation 
is too terribly evident, when we consider that the 
one man who might have pleasure in the present 
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productions, the designer, the man who “se forme 
Vidée”’ is divorced from actual knowledge or manipu- 
lation of the material of ‘‘l’objet réel”’ into which 
the ten others are going to transform his idea. 
Actually, therefore, the ten specialists are giving 
material expression not to their own ideals, but to 
the ideal of number one, conceived generally with no 
especial reference to the material which the vehicle . 
of translation from the abstract to the concrete. 
We know, some of us, who live in Chicago now if terra- 
cotta is too expensive, the architectural ornament is 
reproduced in galvanized iron. The present lack of 
beauty in certain objects is thus largely explained 
by the fact that nobody in particular has any espe- 
cial interest in them. ‘‘ Beauty in harmony of struc- 
ture is therefore a result. I am quite content to let 
it find its way to the light. All I assert is that if, in 
any way, it is to be made an element in our produc- 
tions or in the life of our citizens, we must first re- 
construct the workshop; that is to say, our system 
of production in its social and industrial bearings, 
and remodel our standard of education ; that is to 
say, the pattern or mould of our future citizens. To 
say we are not an artistic nation is to beg the ques- 
tion. No nation is artistic when its interests are 
absorbed in other things that for the time appears 
to be more important—for instance, war, religious 
disputation, commerce. Art does not run in nations 
so much as in individuals, and it expresses itself in 
character in direct relation to the community’s de- 
sire for it—to the leisure and opportunity given it. 
In the terms of the economist, it is a matter of sup- 
ply and demand. One ofthe objects of these essays 
is to show, not that the demand should be created 
and the supply increased, but that the demand is 
already there, only misdirected, and the supply pro- 
duced on false and artificial systems in part because 
of this misdirected demand.”’ 

That is, the demand for beauty exists in the pro- 
ducer, and it is the production of such articles as 
supply this demand in him, the creation of such arti- 
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cles as it gives him pleasure to create, that will con- 
stitute those relative conditions, the rapport be- 
tween a man and his work, that is the object of Mr. 
Ashbee’s readjustment. 

So much for the producer. The consumer may 
object that no choice is offered to him; that he may 
not care for the objects that the producer cares to 
make. It is here that the chapters on education 
must be read, to fully understand Mr. Ashbee and to 
fully understand his producer. At the same time, 
it may be pointed out, that at the present time and 
under the present system, the consumer has no 
choice either. He buys, not the things which have 
given pleasure to the producer in their production, 
but the things which are made tosell. The situation 
is sosimple and obvious that further elucidation 
is unnecessary. 

The chapters on technical education and the 
the teaching of design, university extension, and the 
trades unions, are, as have been stated, too long and 
too liable to misconstruction from condensation, to 
make quotation fair to Mr. Ashbee. Briefly, how- 
ever, the movement toward the raising of the stand- 
ard of life is broadly accepted, as, indeed, it must 
be, and incorporated in his reconstructed workshop. 
The scheme of technical education is exceedingly 
interesting and is sheer sense, while one or two 
aphorisms contain the essence of the policy which 
should guide university extension in workingmen’s 
centres: ‘‘freedom and personality”’ is one, ‘‘oppor- 
tunist rather than doctrinaire’’ the other. 

Taken altogether, ‘‘Chapters on Workshop Recon- 
struction’’ is one of the most important and interest- 
ing books that for long time have come across the 
seas. It has all the charm that the history of Eng- 
lish life possesses—that gradual working out of 
problems in a quiet, logical, matter-of-fact way. It 
has heretofore seemed impossible for America to 
profit by the mistakes of the old world, since it has, 
apparently, been necessary for her to approach an 
reform through the long sequence of errors whic 
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have preceded its acceptance in the older nations. 
With mistakes so clearly indicated as are those in 
Mr. Ashbee’s book, let us hope in one case this 
course will be abandoned. G. R. T. 





SOUMAC RUGS. 


=1OST human knowledge is the result 
of long continued effort. There is 
no royal road to learning, and the 
knowledge of the truth and rarity 
of the Oriental rug is no exception 
to the rule. One can distinguish 
the genuine only in the same way 
that he can know a classic piece of 
music or a fine painting, and once the eye is accus- 
tomed to detect the peculiar beauty of Oriental 
character in the rug, and can understand the mystic 
language it seenis to speak, there is no chance of 
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being deceived or imposed upon. The great charm 
and most certain characteristic of a genuine antique 
rug is its perfect naturalness and harmony. The 
soft, deep colors, the charming irregularity ofthe 
most perfect designs and the shine and shimmer of 
the glossy wool; all suggest the beauties of natural 
scenery, that are equally unmistakable. 

The intrinsic value of an oriental rug is a most 
peculiar quantity. If itis a few inches over or under 
the usual size of its kind the value changes. If the 
design is very unusual orthe color remarkably choice, 
its value increases very rapidly; but if it is of the 
conventional color and size and has nothing remark- 
able about it, it takes its place among the common 
lot and has the common value. 

The Turkish and Persian rugs can be distinguished 
from each other only in the same manner as one 
learns to know the precious stones, the garnet from 
the ruby, the topaz from the beryl, but the shades of 
difference run so close that the task is by no means 
an easy one. lt requires much painstaking endeavor 
to become a connoisseur or even a fair judge. It is 
difficult if not impossible to communicate the pro- 
cesses by which the expert knows a Daghestan from 
a Chirran or tells a Kazak from a Caraba, for they 
are much alike; on the other hand almost anyone 
who knows enough about the sublect to appreciate 
them at all can readily distinguish the Sebhane and 
the Soumac, probably the best known of all the 
Turkish rugs. 

The Soumac for example has a number of most 
marked and characteristic features. It has a smooth 
surface (no pile) and a shaggy back, with long 
strands of wool left hanging loosely, very like the 
cashmere India shawls. This likeness accounts for 
the fact that the Soumac rugs are often erroneously 
called by the name Cashmere. A long fringe, longer 
as a rule than in any other rug, unless reduced by 
many years of wear, is another marked character- 
istic. If, however, the rug is very old, the strands 
of wool upon the back will be so worn off, that unless 
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one looks most closely, be will find it difficult to tell 
the face from the back. As the rug becomes older 
the colors soften and the design stands out far more 
clearly. When one stands upon a Soumac and looks 
down, he sees far less to please him than from the 
same position upon a rug with a long and silky pile. 
But let him step away a few paces and view it. 
There is something there that always catches and 
holds the eye of the observer and is sure to please 
and charm him, while the designs stand out as though 
they were embossed. The colors are always the 
same in a Soumac, no matter what position one 
takes or from where the light may come, while a 
long-piled rug from one position will appear deep and 
rich in color, but from another the effect will be far 
less satisfactory. In its wearing qualities the 
Soumac is unrivaled, and one is rarely seen useless 
from age. The only objection made to these rugs is 
that they are too thin, but if it be remembered that 
the face is smooth and slippery, while the back has 
the long loose wool that has a tendency to cling and 
hold to the floor beneath, this is surely a small 
matter, especially as almost all fine rugs are bound 
to slip upon a smooth and polished floor. 

Soumac rugs, like all others, are made in certain 
sizes and exceptions are rarely to be seen. In ‘“‘rug 
sizes,’’ the usual run in width is from three to four 
feet and in length from five to nine feet. In ‘‘carpet 
sizes’’ from six to eight feet in width and from eight 
toten feetinlength. If over the common width they 
are nearly always under in length making them nearly 
square, and when extra long they are always narrow. 
When an exception is found, it is rarely a good ex- 
ample, usually either quite modern or so uneven as 
to make it useless for floor purposes. 

The designs are very conventional; usually con- 
sisting of several large prominent figures in the 
center upon a background nearly always a deep rich 
shade of red, which may become a very soft shade of 
red or pink with great age. An exception is occa- 
sionally seen with a blue or yellow background. 
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The border is nearly always the same in character, 
consisting of four lines; first an outer edge, usually 
two inches wide, of red, with a design similar to the 
old ‘‘Grecian’’ in black or dark blue. The first bor- 
der inside the Grecian is always white with a few 
dashes of red or blue, while the center or larger line 
is nearly always a zig-zag design on a black or brown 
background; the inner border being always the same 
as the second. One has little trouble in learning the 
distinguishing features of the Soumac, for it has 
many peculiarities. Fortunate indeed is he who has 
a fine example. There are many common modern 
rugs, but the rare old gems are becoming harder to 
obtain each year, nor is it the Soumac alone of which 
this istrue. Thisis not surprising when we consider 
the enormous demand, and that a fine example is both 
beautiful and useful. This, of course, does not apply 
to the cheap and poorly-fashioned rugs that are made 
to-day for the ‘‘American market;’’ but only to the 
rare old pieces that were made many years ago for 
individual purposes. 

Think of the years of patient labor in weaving 
and making these beautiful pictures. The eastern 
craftsmen were not thinking of the “‘ selling value ”’ 
then; their labor was one of love alone, or as an offer- 
ing to the sacred temples; while even to-day there 
is no higher honor among the Orientals than the 
presentation of a beautiful rug. 

GEORGE E. BROWNE. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL CENSORSHIP. 


HE swinging pendulum of public fash- 
ion plays many pranks and brings 
about many strange results. For 
years we lived believing that well 
ordered rows of high-stooped dwell- 
ings represented the last word in 
urban street perspective. The only 
difference in the physiognomy of our 

cities came from the use in each of the particular 
kind of building stone common to the locality. The 
respectable householder, returning betimes from an 
evening of innocent diversion, to save himself from 
much unmerited reproach, must count his way from 
end of city block. Machine-made carvings, ground 
out like buttons in the stone-sawyer’s yard, sprawled 
over window-cap and door-lintel, while above, sanded 
wooden cornices assumed the airs of virtue and 
pretended to be stone. Our cities were as wells of 
gloom and Communism lurked within the shadow. 

All this, until one day some benefactor to his kind 
raised a loud voice in earnest protest. To-day, a 
Doge’s palace stands shoulder to shoulder with some 
megalithic monstrosity which might have been the 
mental effort of a cave-dweller. Gothic chateaux 
with tracery and flying pinnacles, and Roman villas 
rich in ribbon-bound festoons and sculptured porticos, 
look across narrow green swards and smile with 
Anakronos, god of timeless times. 

It is so common as to seem almost inevitable for 
one to see the studied and conservative production 
of some educated man quite silenced by some gaudy 
work in colored brick and flaming terra-cotta, which 
rears itself in brazen impudence across the narrow 
street. 

The pendulum, in swinging from the utter com- 
monplace, has reached the outer limit in the other 
| quadrant, the argument being, apparently, that if a 
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thing is bad and fit to be abandoned, we cannot get 
too far away nor show our deprecation in too forcible 
away. We quite forget that in medias res is still a 
golden precept, and we need not go from Scyllis 
eddies straight to the hidden rocks that line the 
shores across the narrow strait. 

I may not in these days of civic reformation, ob- 
trude some noisome odor on my neighbor’s sense; 
but flat before his horror-stricken eyes I may erect 
some nerve-destroying freak, which leaves no way 
for his escape nor promise of its speedy disappear- 
ance. For architecture, most ancient of the arts, is 
also the most permanent. One may send a picture 
to the garret chamber, one may hide a statue within 
the walls of a public gallery, but a dwelling, church 
or palace bulks large and actual before the eyes of 
man and will not be concealed. It lives beyond the 
life of its creator, and unless kind nature clothes it 
with some all-shielding vine, and covers plinth and 
gargoyle, it stands, unreconciled, within the public 
view, mute protestant against its own unhappy fate. 

With a homogeneous people, where the artisan 
was both creator and constructor, there was no such 
danger or confusion. Tradition, training, pride of 
nation and locality, all kept the products of each 
mind within some common bound, and style was 
something more than individual whim. National 
styles were so divided that each province and each 
town had well defined distinctions, each like and yet 
unlike the common stock. 

In Italy, the Renaissance of Rome was not the 
Renaissance of Venice or Vicenza. Each had its 
certain variation, and each was logical and owed its 
reason—why, to natural causes. Both France and 
England worked in Gothic, noblest of the styles, but 
Salisbury is not Rheims nor Rheims yet Amiens. 
For men worked then for glory of endeavor and not 
for ‘‘quite the latest thing in art.’’ Travel had not 
given all the world to every man nor made eclecti- 
cism possible no wise. 

Your true cosmopolitan is rather a colorless 
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person. He proudly proclaims his lack of prejudice 
and will not bind himself with ties of race or coun- 
try. And yet I think that love of country is a wisely 
fostered instinct, and does not necessarily presume 
a warped or biased mind. We need fear no fostering 
of the true national spirit in this, the crucible of 
nations. The fusing elements are too diverse, and 
there may be no fear of weakening the strain. A 
national style of architecture cannot be created by 
judicial fiat, but it will not be led up to by the 
active practitioner who gaily leaps from Greek to 
Romanesque, and turns out buildings like some 


patented machine with interchanging year. His 
style is varied like his evening meal and alters with 
the calendar upon the wall. He borrows from 
Palladio and cribs from Viollet-le-due, and calls him- 
self cosmopolite. A sorry cloak to cover vacant 
mind and wandering purpose. Facility is not all of 


art, nor good to use without a curb. 

Pending the time when ‘“‘people of this happy 
race’’ shall all be wise and all be virtuous, and the 
force of public judgment so unerring as to prevent 
these aberrations which distress our vision, our 
nation’s greatest need in things artistic, is some 
heavy-handed despot, acting within the sugar-coated 
guise of a Commission. He shall have power su- 
preme. He shall say to the unrepentant millionaire 
with pockets bulging from a recent raid on winter 
wheat or P. and #., preferred, *‘thou shalt not,” and 
he will not dare. He shall put down with heavy 
hand the syndicate with plans of thirty-story build- 
ing, flaunting turret, dome, and blue enamel. He 
shall supress the shameless perpetrator of Etruscan 
villas, and shall bid the shrinking novice, blessed 
with more school training than architectural “‘ pull,’’ 
cheer up and hail the dawning of a better day. One 
at least of our American cities has its Art Commis- 
sion, which holds a restrictive hand against the more 
serious crimes committed in the sacred name of Art, 
as far as works of sculpture are concerned. No 
artist may compel immortal Washington to brave its 
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ocean breezes, clad only in the Roman toga, or vex 
the unoffending air with pirouetting charger poised 
in air on single hoof-point. It surely is well within 
the bounds of reason to believe that a similar Com- 
mission may control our streets and public places. 
We regulate the heights of buildings, their street 
projection, walls and fire precautions. We raze the 
unsafe tenement and substitute the well-spring of a 
public park. Are we always to suffer in inaction 
some blue and purple congeries of staring color, 
with endless Moorish arches and dome of gilded 
bronze that shames the morning sun? [I think pre- 
sumptuous men have not quite gauged our tired 
endurance. SAMUEL DaucHy. 





MAKUZA KOZAN. 


HE ready grasp of sweeping im- 
pressions, from the merest sugges- 
tion of detail, is not among the 
Japanese a matter of habit and eye 
alone, but is apparently a national 
mental attribute unlike anything 
we Europeans can conceive of. 
} This does not apply to their art 

alone, examples of which are fam- 
iliar to everyone, but is equally true of their poetry 
and literature, which everywhere boldly leaves to the 
individual imagination the delightful task of filling 
out the details of the work, be it picture, tale or 
song, in whatever way the personality of the indi- 
vidual happens to lead. 











Illustrations from Mr. Henry Deakin’s Collection. 
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Sir Edwin Arnold may be quoted again, as in last 
month’s article on ‘‘Satsuma,”’ to illustrate this im- 
pressionism: 

‘‘This latter manner also characterizes their 
national poetry. Bear with one little scrap of it, in 
order to realize how the Japanese Muse can trust 
the quick fancies of her children in the domain of 
song. A Japanese girl going to her well in the 
morning, finds that a convolvulus during the night 
has twined its crimson and purple bells and green 
tendrils around the pail. It is too beautiful to dis- 
turb. She abandons the bucket to the fragrant 
invader, and goes next door to fill her domestic 
utensil. Out of this simple incident comes the fam- 
ous song, done in three lines and five words; these 
are: 

' Asagao-ni 
Tsurube torarete, 
Morai midsu. 
The literal translation of which is: 


Convolvulus 
Bucket taking, 
I borrow water. 
And every Japanese ear understands, and every 
Japanese mind can delight in the photographic brev- 
ity with which the scene and the thought are thus 
flashed, as it were, into the music and into the heart. 
But, to convey these to a Western ear and under- 
standing, it would be needful to expand the Japan- 
ese poem into at least as many words as the follow- 
ing: 
The morning-glory, 
Her leaves and bells have bound 
My bucket-handle round; 
I could not break the bands 
Of those soft hands. 
The bucket and the well I left; 
Lend me some water, for I come bereft.’? 


For such minds and fancies works Makuza Kozan. 
There is nothing direct nor detailed, nothing 
challenging close nor accurate attention, about his 
misty, suggestive and supremely artistic creations. 
Under close inspection you see only a daub of color 
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and an apparently half finished goose or stork, but 
if you step back a pace, half close your eye, so as to 
bring it perhaps more nearly to the size and focus 
of that of the almond-eyed designer, you will see 
the daub of color shape into a flock of geese, coming 
up out a wet grey fog, led on by the father gander. 
If the latter were indistinct before, he appears 
natural enough now, with outlines only softened to 
the extent that the mist and dampness would really 
effect in an actual fog. 

This perfect sense of atmosphere in Kozan’s work 
is to many its chief charm and its greatest distinc- 
tion and individuality. 

Kozan was born at Kioto over seventy years ago, 
and was called to Ota, a suburb of Yokohoma, in the 
early sixties, to manage the kiln at that place, which 
he has continued to do to this day. He is generally 
accepted as the foremost of living makers of Japan- 
ese porcelains, and certainly few can approach him 
in the artistic completeness of their work. Though 
very old, he still works at the wheel himself and 
personally superintends the firing. 

His coloring is masterful and preeminent among 
his countrymen, showing a taste and harmony un- 
equaled. His use of pink has been unique, in that 
he was the first to employ this color successfully, 
while his glazes approach very closely in fineness 
and lustre those of the ancient Chinese, the teachers 
of Japan. Especially interesting is his so-called 
‘‘apple glaze,’’ in which upon a series of vases he 
shows the various gradations of color in the develop- 
ment of the fruit. The first tender green gradually 
becomes stronger and deeper, until here and there 
a slight blush of pink can be seen, followed in turn 
by more and stronger pink, until at last the rich 
luscious greens and reds of the ripe apple are re- 
vealed. 

The specimens photographed can only show in a 
measure the poetic suggestiveness of Kozan’s work. 
we is beyond reproduction by any known 
method. 
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The jar marked (I) is a very dark, rich, blue, decor- 
ated simply with white clouds and the peak of the 
sacred mountain of Japan, Fugi San. No. 1 is 
pure white, with green branches sprawling across 
its face it a most irregular and delightfully free 
manner, with pink apple blossoms scattered here 
and there. The third vase is an example of his 
wonderful color gradations and shadings. It is 
called the fish scale pattern, and is done in old rose 
on a white ground. Gradually, however, as the 
eye travels up the vase, the background becomes 
tinged with color, until at the largest circumference 
the vase itself is a strong rose. Where this color 
begins to show it is impossible to determine. 

Kozan is particularly happy in his grey and pink 
combinations. Such an example is No. Iv. The 
vase is white, but beginning, we know not where, it 
shades gradually into pink at the top and into grey 
at the base, suggesting a sunset sky and a grey, fast- 
darkening earth. Green stems and pinkish white 
blossoms decorate the sides and add their suggestion 
of landscape. The large vase (v) is grey at the 
middle, first shading into pink by unconscious grad- 
ations, then into white, and finally into pink again. 
Upon its sides are gruesome, grey, human skeletons, 
apparently astride of the boughs of trees. These 
figures upon the grey background are shadowy, un- 
certain and truly ghostlike. Vase No. vi is of a 
graceful, pleasing shape. It has a light green base, 
with a small white scroll. From the green it shades 
into white and from this to pink, growing quite a 
deep rose at the top. 

No. vil is one of the curious little shapes much 
affected by Kozan. There is no design in the decor- 
ation, but merely a very charming mingling of cream 
color and pink. 

In speaking of Botticelli’s paintings, a little 
Italian girl once said to the writer: ‘‘He seems al- 
ways to have had favorable winds,”’’ referring, of 
course, to the breezy sunshine, so remarkable in the 
atmosphere of the Florentine’s pictures. A similar 
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remark could well be applied to Makuza Kozan; he 
seems to have had ‘‘favorable fires.’? Unlike other 
artists, the potter works in the dark. He cannot, in 
combining his colors, try one shade and then an- 
other, until the exact tint he has in mind is achieved. 
He can only choose as wisely as judgment and ex- 
perience may have taught him, and must finish his 
work on faith alone. As to the effect the fire will 
have upon his attempted master-piece, no one, not 
even himself, can tell. Kozan is reported to have 
said that his greatest successes were really failures 
of entirely different plans. 

The influence of Japanese ceramics upon those 
of Europe, both old and modern, cannot be over- 
estimated, and nowhere is this more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the much admired ‘‘Royal Copen- 
hagen.’’ Some of the effects to be seen in these 
truly artistic creations are extremely Japanese, and 
directly inspired, it would seem, by Kozan’s methods. 
Many pieces have, for example, a white fowl painted 
under the glaze, upon a grey background, giving the 
same foggy, mist-like appearance before mentioned 
in connection with Kozan’s work. which it ap- 
proaches as nearly as a European may a Japanese 
master. 

The signature ‘‘Makuza Kozan,’’ painted within 
a square in blue, is the usual way in which he signs 
his best pieces, while those of an inferior character 
are unsigned or bear another mark. Kozan’s work 
is done. He is an old man, and the work turned out 
of late years has been of an inferior character, but 
collectors and lovers of Japanese art will long 
search for his equal, while his master-pieces will 
always be admiringly examined and eagerly sought 
after all the world over. PAUL STANHOPE. 
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NOTES. 


HE existing impression that pro- 

KE gress is synonymous with im- 
provement is bound to meet 

with contradiction every now 

T and then, and no better example 
of the disadvantages of evolu- 
tion can be found, than what 

ERK might be called the degenera- 
ee tion of the window. Avoiding 
any instructive comments on the 
use of oiled paper by the Gauls and any other his- 
torical details concerning the gradual improvement 
of windows, the time of Shakespeare is good enough 
to begin with. Fromthen until sometime in the lat- 
ter half of the present century, the proper ideas 
seemed to have been in existence. Nomore delight- 
ful examples can be seen than in old English inns 
and houses, and Mr. Abbey, who never does any- 
thing carelessly, has contributed many charming 
drawings, in which the windows play an important 
part. Then there was the colonial period with other 
but equally attractive styles, and everything was as 
it should be until some one came along who wanted 
to spend more money, perhaps, and as a result great 
holes were cut in houses which were filled in with 
solid plates of glass, and which are hopeless as re- 
gards any decorative effect in the interior. Why we 
turned our backs on the possibilities of leaded panes, 
diamond panes, bull’s eyes and all the other effects, 
is difficult to imagine. At any rate the style was 
established, and, as is the case with everything else, 
was used and abused without any regard to con- 
sistency. There are plenty of places where this 
sort of a window is perfectly right, but not in 
the average dwelling house, and, above all things, 
not in the colonial. In small country towns, 
where limited incomes preclude the services of 
an architect, almost everything is left to the local 
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builder. But not everything. He knows that 
regardless of any style that the house may have 
that it must have in the ‘‘ front parlor” a huge win- 
dow with a solid sheet of glass, with probably a tran- 
som of fanciful scheme above, the whole affair being 
nearly as large as the side of the room. Then what 
does the owner do but put up first a patent roller 
shade, then a pair of lace curtains drawn back to 
reveal another pair which almost meet, leaving 
enough space for a table on which stands a lamp, or 
a Rogers group, or a very white and sparkling 
‘*Diver.’”?’ And any excuss for such a thing is 
thrown away, for how much light can struggle 
through such an array. The amount of money put 
into a window of this kind would usually make two 
or three good ones and leave something, which ren- 
ders the fact more remarkable. In later years, how- 
ever, there has been a movement in the right direc- 
tion, and we seem to be getting back to the ideas of 
our ancestors somewhat, only let it be hoped that 
the movement will not be carried to excess, as noth- 
ing is to be gained by a conglomeration of all styles 
of windows in houses where they have no place. 
Many a good reform has been spoiled by over-indul- 
gence, so to speak. 


$8 How many people realize the real harm done to 
house interiors by overcrowding ? Not many, ifa 
recent exhibition of photographs of the homes of 
Chicago’s rich is any indication. With very few 
exceptions, this was a striking illustration of the 
fact that money and taste frequently move in in- 
verse ratio. Some of the rooms were really shock- 
ing in the crude mixture of all sorts of furniture, 
with every available corner filled with meaningless 
bric-a-brac, and a prodigality of draperies. It must 
have gone hard with Chicago’s reputation had some 
distinguished stranger been confronted with this 
array. 


$8 The feature of the month was the exhibition of 
the Tiffany Favrile Glass at O’Brien’s. The possi- 
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bilities of this most effective of materials have never 
been more thoroughly demonstrated, and the variety 
of color effects and the consequent richness was 
really remarkable. It is unfortunate that this glass 
can not be manufactured at a less cost, as its expense 
places it practically out of reach of many of the peo- 
ple who appreciate it the most. 


#@ The first book published by the Caxton Club, 
which has just been issued, is a reprint, line for line, 
of Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s last voyage, the 
original of which (the property of one of the Club 
members) was first published in London in 1714. No 
book of equal value could be chosen which would be 
of more local interest, and the result is most success- 
ful. Two hundred and three copies on hand-made 
paper have been printed, and three on Japan vel- 
lum, and the type and press work (Lakeside Press) 
is all that could be asked. The cover is extremely 
dignified and simple, of gray paper and vellum. 


$6 Most unusual in character is the exhibition of 
symbolistic paintings by Marcius-Simons to be opened 
at Thurber’s, February 5th. These pictures are dis- 
tinctive for their color and imagination, as well as 
for their subjects, and, though the painter is very 
young, his reputation is firmly established as one of 
the most original and daring representatives of Am- 
erican art. 


$8 Among other exhibitions during the next six 
weeks, we are to have several of peculiar local in- 
terest. On January 26th, two will open at the Art 
Institute—an exhibition of the works of artists in 
Chicago and its vicinity, and a collection of news- 
paper illustrations by William Schmedtgen, John 
McCutcheon and Frank Holme. And later on the 
annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club, 
which has become a recognized feature of the spring 
exhibitions. 
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Tue House BEAUTIFUL. 


A Monthly Magazine of Art and Artisanship. 


Ten Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


#8 The future numbers of The House Beautiful will 
contain a continuation of the articles on successful 
houses, illustrated with photographs. Also further 
articles on the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various kinds of Oriental Rugs. In the February 
number will begin a short series on Old Philadelphia 
Doorways, which, besides their artistic value, will 
be of practical interest. These will be illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 


$8 It is also the intention to present careful reviews 
of books in any way connected with the various 
branches of art or artisanship coming within the 
scope of the magazine. 


$8 A series of drawings of old French and English 
houses and taverns, by Mr. Rogers, the first of 
which is published this month, will be continued 
through the year. 


$8 The edition of the first number being entirely 
exhausted, no more copies of that issue can be sup- 
plied. Subscriptions should preferably be sent to 
the publishers, but all booksellers and newsdealers 
who have the magazine on sale are prepared to 
receive subscriptions, besides the regular agents 
authorized by the publishers. Money paid to agents 
will be at the risk of the subscriber. 


e8 If acknowledgement of subscriptions are not 
received in a reasonable time please notify the 
publishers. 


$8 Special inducements are offered to agents. 
$8 Sample copies will be sent on receipt of postage. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is purchased only by those interested in 
houses and their embellishment, and is there- 
fore a very available advertising medium for 
those dealing in works of artisanship. Its 
pages will be found to be a directory very 
useful to those desiring unusual and attract- 
ive things. Advertising rates will be quoted 
on application by letter, 





i CLIPPINGS. 


If you want THE BEST THINGS printed on any par- 


ticular subject or ALL that is published about it everywhere 
—YOU CAN GET IT FROM US! Clippings mailed daily. 
We read practically every newspaper and periodical that 
is published. Business men and others find our service very 
valuable to them. Rates $1 per month and upwards. Write 


for particulars 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
86 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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“HAZELTINE CASTS.” 
Old Silver . Furniture . Brocades . China and Pictures. 











GIF*Tr SHOP. 
MRS. DANA S. LANDER, ® Peleware. Place, 


COLONIAL PURNITURE 


ANTIQUE AND REPLICAS FROM THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 
EXAMPLES—CARVED, INLAID, VENEERED OR SOLID. 


SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
PEWTER AND BRASS. 


CHINA, 


Early AMERICAN and Oid ENGLISH. 





Tapestries, Cretonnes, Chintzes and 
uslins. 
Write for estimates, photographs and 


designs. We have many customers in 
Chicago, to whom we gladly refer. 


LEE L. POWERS, 


406 Boylston St. and 146 Providence St., 
BACK BAY, 





BOSTON. 
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FREDERICK M. DELAVAN, 


PINE ARTS 


WATER COLOR DRAWINGS BY FAMOUS 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 


\ 
61 
¢1i 


WABASH AVENUE. 





Se Deakin’s Art Rooms 
rel (427-1429 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


IN VIEW FROM 10 A.M. TO 4 P. M. DAILY, 
COLLECTIONS OF 
‘ uy, RARE BROCADES, TEMPLE HANGINGS, 
f/ NICHIMURA AND SILK EMBROIDERIES, 
NAMIKAWA ENAMELS, 
| OKAWA IVORIES, 
KOZAN, TAKIMOTO, KATO & SEIFU PORCELAINS. 
MEIZAN SATSUMA. 

RARE CHINESE AND JAPANESE ANTIQUE 
GLASSW ARE. 





PORCELAINS AND 


CARVED AND ENAMELED SILVER WORK, FINE 
SWORDS, ETC., ETC. 





VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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SUPERB OLD MAHOGANY 
CLAW FOOT 


Dining Table 


54 inches wide, 


AND SET OF 


—* 

EicgHr HEARTBACK 
CHAIRS Zs 

, .. js 

(2 Arm and 6 Side}, hd =a 

With Spring Seats. A . i" 


Price, $200.00. 


JOHN R. HARE, 


200 N. Linerty StTREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ABNER CROSSMAN. J. F. STURDY. 


Crossman & Sturdy, 


Formerly Crossman & Lee, 


DEGORATIONS 
ano FURNISHINGS 


1303 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. Klingenfeld. Caroline tjams Klingenfeld. 


H. & C. I. KLINGENFELD 


Decorators 
~~ FUPHISHEPS, 


So3 CASS ST ., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS FOR 


MAITLAND, ArRmMstTrone & Co., Stained 
Glass. 

THE EpGewoop Co., Mantels and Fire- 
place Fixtures. 

THE PERSIAN RuG MANUFACTORY. 

THE HAZELTINE CAstTs. 

THE IRWIN TEXTILE FABRICS. 








Chas. MacDonald & Co. 


Periodical 
Agency 


IF ITS IN PRINT 
We'll get it for you. 


Subscriptions received for any 
newspaper or periodical 
in the world. 


IF IT’S UNBOUND 
We'll bind it for you for 60c. 


Magazines of the size of Harper’s or Century 
handsomely bound with serviceable 
materials, 60c. per volume. 


Ghas. MacDonald & Go. 
69 Washington Street, Ghicago, U. S. fl. 
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THE== 


iS FAMOUS FOR ITS 


PURITY OF TONE 
PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 


BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RE 


H. D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE, 





Conover Piano 


SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 


THE CONOVER PIANO Embodies in its Make-up 


all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Conover Piano Company, 


SPECT. 


CHICAGO. 
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CARRIAGES 


OF ALL STYLES. 





HARNESS AND 
SADDLES. 











STABLE SUPPLIES. 





obudebakér Bros. Mid. 60. 


378 to 388 WABASH AVENUE. 








Both Carriage and Harness Repairing Done Promptly. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE, 
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MN 

SAN GA ISK 

KWNBSE 


CHICAGO 
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